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Workshop Reports of the 1953 Conference on 


College Composition and Communication 


From a Student’s Reading and Listening to 
His Writing and Speaking 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 1 


The workshop initiated its discussion 
with the question of suitable theme as- 
signments: Should students’ themes de- 
velop from their day-to-day experiences? 
from readings in imaginative literature? 
from consideration of contemporary so- 
cial and political issues? from philosoph- 
ic, moral or religious dilemmas? From 
this discussion two basic problems were 
brought to light: 

1. What educational objective do we 
seek to achieve in students’ writing and 
speaking? 

2. What types of reading (and listen- 
ing) materials will best stimulate written 
and oral expression? 

In connection with the first problem, 
it was suggested that the educational ob- 
jective was related to the overall objec- 
tive in a general education program—to 
prepare the students to take a productive 
role in a democratic society. As a conse- 
quence, therefore, the larger part of the 
workshop group agreed that the mater- 
ials of an introductory course in compo- 
sition and communication are means and 
not ends in themselves, that the function 
of the course is to enable students to 
communicate effectively not only be- 
cause effective communication is a fun- 
damental basis for academic success but 
because it is usually an indispensable tool 
in the successful pursuit of an ultimate 
profession and in the discharge of re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen in a democratic 
state. 

Since the colleges today are operating 
for the benefit of an ever-widening base 
of students—Robert J. Havighurst in the 


Fifty-First Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education antici- 
pates that twenty-five percent of the na- 
tion’s youth will soon be attending some 
kind of institution of higher learning— 
it is realistic to regard freshman compo- 
sition as a basic course in communica- 
tion skills. With this idea in mind, the 
majority of the workshop participants 
rejected the notion that freshman Eng- 
lish should be a course in imaginative 
literature or belles lettres whose by- 
product is student writing. 

Imaginative literature, on the other 
hand, was generally regarded as one of 
the chief resources for stimulating ef- 
fective writing. But bearing in mind that 
not all students equally react on paper 
to their reading of imaginative literature, 
the workshop considered alternate means 
of stimulating effective writing and oral 
discussion. 

At the outset of a communication skills 
course, in line with stressing the objec- 
tive of informal writing and speaking, the 
injunction of S. I. Hayakawa (at the 
1949 CCCC) was recalled: that students 
should be given the sense of communi- 
cating not only to higher authority (the 
instructor and judge) but to a discrim- 
inating body of their peers. 

It was the workshop’s attitude that 
student expression is best realized ini- 
tially when it deals with the concrete 
rather than the abstract. As a conse- 
quence, the workshop generally agreed 
that early themes in the course should 
be expository in type and based mainly 
on the students’ personal experiences and 
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observations. The student's ability (or in- 
ability) to write with unity, emphasis, 
and coherence is made most apparent 
to him and to his classmates when he is 
faced with the problem of explaining 
how something works or how to do 
something. For if his explanation comes 
across, he has realized an important step 
in successful communication; if the ex- 
planation is unclear, the teacher and 
the class are in a position to analyze in 


what respect the student has failed to . 


master the technique of communication. 

Concomitant with this activity, of 
course, is the reading of expository prose 
with analysis of those elements which 
make the exposition lucid, unified, and 
readable. The process of analyzing as- 
signed examples of expository prose in 
conjunction with the close evaluation of 
students’ expository themes should lead 
to an early achievement of discipline in 
organization and focus. 

It is at this point, the workshop felt, 


that the student can better profit from 
a wider and more varied type of read- 
ing: essays and stories drawn from both 
classical and contemporary sources; 
imaginative literature, including poetry 
and the novel. To all of these the teach- 
er might add those radio and television 
discussions which embrace current and 
relevant issues. 

The teacher, however, in using what- 
ever resources he considers most appro- 
priate, will not lose sight of the fact 
that the students’ readings are selected 
with the idea that they can be transmut- 
ed into thoughts and feelings lying close 
to the students’ personal experiences. 
Ideas which the student considers re- 
mote and unrelated to himself rarely 
provide the fabric for a successful theme. 
To produce good writing and speaking, 
the workshop believes that the reading 
and listening materials must be such as 
will generate the students’ interest and 
enthusiasm. 
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The Terminal Student 


THE REPORT OF 


Early in the discussion, the workshop 
members recognized that “terminal stu- 
dent” is not only an undefined and near- 
ly undefinable term—since students can- 
not be relied on to stay terminated—but 
also a needlessly offensive one. In the 
minds of teachers it tends to connote in- 
ferior ability. 

On the whole, the workshop members 
felt that the separation of “university” 
students from “terminal” students was 
extremely tenuous, even dangerous, and 
that it would be much better to arrive 
at a university program on the freshman- 
sophomore level based upon objectives 
desirable for the total student popula- 
tion. 

Further discussion revealed that most 
explicitly terminal programs are either 
general or vocational in nature. It was 
pointed out that emphasis on vocational 
education increases the difficulty of mo- 
tivating such general courses as litera- 
ture or the humanities. Moreover, voca- 
tional training itself has a very limited 
value in modern industry, although dis- 
tinctly profitable for a few types of tech- 
nicians. Co-operative work programs, in 
which the vocational training is of the 
“on-the-job” type, have been found to 
aggravate the problem of drop-outs. 

In only one case, that of Minnesota, 
was general education for the terminal 
student treated separately from that of- 
fered to other students. More often, a 
unified limited-elective curriculum is 
provided in the first two years for all 
students. 

What is the role of English in such a 
program? It was agreed that it should be 
a basic requirement for all except those 
who pass an exemption test. Further, 
nearly all the schools represented pro- 
vided either a sub-freshman composition 
course, or a system of freshman courses 


WORKSHOP NO. 2 


pitched at different levels—in one case, 
as many as four. Techniques involved in 
these special courses received some at- 
tention from the workshop members. 

In line with the current trend toward 
communications, many schools empha- 
size oral skills in their freshman _pro- 
grams. Santa Monica accepts a speech 
course as an alternative to freshman 
composition. Rochester has a five-hour 
course for students at the lower level of 
ability which is divided among three 
teachers, in the areas of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. The use of speech in 
the composition course is a valuable 
means of combating the overemphasis 
which students tend to place on hand- 
book grammar, vocabulary _ building, 
etc., which appear to them to be royal 
roads to success in business. Some teach- 
ers had the impression that students are 
more fluent in speech than in writing; 
however, the fact that teachers tend to 
be trained in literature only may intro- 
duce a difference in their standards of 
which they are unaware. 

The crucial role of reading in fresh- 
man composition was agreed upon by all. 
One of many significant developments 
was the use of non-fiction books for out- 
side reading assignments, e.g., at Lyons 
Township Junior College. There it is 
felt that this furthers the desirable cor- 
relation of English with other subjects, 
and in addition has a special value in 
motivating the non-reader. However, 
there are not enough suitable materials 
in the natural sciences. 

Remedial or developmental reading 
courses are seldom found under English 
departments. The experience of the 
group suggested that, as courses, they 
have the disadvantage of seeming to re- 
lieve teachers of other subjects of the 
burden of teaching reading; and all the 
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observations. The student’s ability (or in- 
ability) to write with unity, emphasis, 
and coherence is made most apparent 
to him and to his classmates when he is 
faced with the problem of explaining 
how something works or how to do 
something. For if his explanation comes 
across, he has realized an important step 
in successful communication; if the ex- 
planation is unclear, the teacher and 
the class are in a position to analyze in 
what respect the student has failed to 
master the technique of communication. 

Concomitant with this activity, of 
course, is the reading of expository prose 
with analysis of those elements which 
make the exposition lucid, unified, and 
readable. The process of analyzing as- 


signed examples of expository prose in 


conjunction with the close evaluation of 
students’ expository themes should lead 
to an early achievement of discipline in 
organization and focus. 

It is at this point, the workshop felt, 
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that the student can better profit from 
a wider and more varied type of read- 
ing: essays and stories drawn from both 
classical and contemporary sources; 
imaginative literature, including poetry 
and the novel. To all of these the teach- 
er might add those radio and television 
discussions which embrace current and 
relevant issues. 

The teacher, however, in using what- 
ever resources he considers most appro- 
priate, will not lose sight of the fact 
that the students’ readings are selected 
with the idea that they can be transmut- 
ed into thoughts and feelings lying close 
to the students’ personal experiences. 
Ideas which the student considers re- 
mote and unrelated to himself rarely 
provide the fabric for a successful theme. 
To produce good writing and speaking, 
the workshop believes that the reading 
and listening materials must be such as 


will generate the students’ interest and | 


enthusiasm. 
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The Terminal Student 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 2 


Early in the discussion, the workshop 
members recognized that “terminal stu- 
dent” is not only an undefined and near- 
ly undefinable term—since students can- 
not be relied on to stay terminated—but 
also a needlessly offensive one. In the 
minds of teachers it tends to connote in- 
ferior ability. 

On the whole, the workshop members 
felt that the separation of “university” 
students from “terminal” students was 
extremely tenuous, even dangerous, and 
that it would be much better to arrive 
at a university program on the freshman- 
sophomore level based upon objectives 
desirable for the total student popula- 
tion. 

Further discussion revealed that most 
explicitly terminal programs are either 
general or vocational in nature. It was 
pointed out that emphasis on vocational 
education increases the difficulty of mo- 
tivating such general courses as litera- 
ture or the humanities. Moreover, voca- 
tional training itself has a very limited 
value in modern industry, although dis- 
tinctly profitable for a few types of tech- 
nicians. Co-operative work programs, in 
which the vocational training is of the 
“on-the-job” type, have been found to 
aggravate the problem of drop-outs. 

In only one case, that of Minnesota, 
was general education for the terminal 
student treated separately from that of- 
fered to other students. More often, a 
unified limited-elective curriculum is 
provided in the first two years for all 
students. 

What is the role of English in such a 
program? It was agreed that it should be 
a basic requirement for all except those 
who pass an exemption test. Further, 
nearly all the schools represented pro- 
vided either a sub-freshman composition 
course, or a system of freshman courses 


pitched at different levels—in one case, 
as many as four. Techniques involved in 
these special courses received some at- 
tention from the workshop members. 

In line with the current trend toward 
communications, many schools empha- 
size oral skills in their freshman pro- 
grams. Santa Monica accepts a speech 
course as an alternative to freshman 
composition. Rochester has a five-hour 
course for students at the lower level of 
ability which is divided among three 
teachers, in the areas of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. The use of speech in 
the composition course is a valuable 
means of combating the overemphasis 
which students tend to place on hand- 
book grammar, vocabulary building, 
etc., which appear to them to be royal 
roads to success in business. Some teach- 
ers had the impression that students are 
more fluent in speech than in writing; 
however, the fact that teachers tend to 
be trained in literature only may intro- 
duce a difference in their standards of 
which they are unaware. 

The crucial role of reading in fresh- 
man composition was agreed upon by all. 
One of many significant developments 
was the use of non-fiction books for out- 
side reading assignments, e.g., at Lyons 
Township Junior College. There it is 
felt that this furthers the desirable cor- 
relation of English with other subjects, 
and in addition has a special value in 
motivating the non-reader. However, 
there are not enough suitable materials 
in the natural sciences. 

Remedial or developmental reading 
courses are seldom found under English 
departments. The experience of the 
group suggested that, as courses, they 
have the disadvantage of seeming to re- 
lieve teachers of other subjects of the 
burden of teaching reading; and all the 
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participants subscribed to the philos- 
ophy of “every teacher a teacher of 
reading,” as promulgated in The English 
Language Arts and elsewhere. 


One method of encouraging this is 
represented by the experimental course 
at Gary, entitled “Orientation in College 
Aims and Methods.” It includes a series 
of ten lectures, by various staff members, 
in Psychology, Composition, History, 
Government, Sociology, Mathematics, 
Business, Physical Science, and Litera- 
ture, each lecture being followed by dis- 
cussions in which not more than five or 
six students discuss with another teacher 
the aims and methods of the subject, the 
students’ reactions, and problems in the 
subject. About half the lectures treat 
analytical reading in the subject field, 
most of the rest generalized techniques 
of problem-solving. 


Various workshop members pointed 
out that such a procedure implies the 
assumption that college courses should 
be integrated, and ascribes to general 
education the highest value. 


It was generally agreed that reading 
should be included in all English cours- 
es for the terminal student; and, since 
time for this is necessarily brief, the re- 
sponsibility of other teachers for read- 
ing must be emphasized. In the English 
course, comprehension of ideas was 


named the most important skill to be 


achieved, but reading assignments are 
intended not only to improve reading 
skill but also to stimulate discussion 
and writing, and to develop powers of 
criticism and analysis. 

In the area of writing, workshop mem- 
bers emphasized the importance of hav- 
ing something to say, the ability to build 
a prose statement with a central purpose 
in mind, and to sort details into their 
proper relations. 

It was also agreed that if ideas are to 
be expressed, they must be expressed to 
someone, and that the writer has a real 


responsibility to present his thoughts 
effectively and economically. From this 
point of view, incorrect or non-standard 
grammar and mechanics constitute im- 
pediments to expression. Hence if com- 
munication is important to the student, 
he will accept responsibility not only 
for his ideas but also for the correct ex- 
pression of his ideas. In this environment, 
there may be some hope of overcoming 
the verbal poverty of eye and ear, which, 
workshop members reported, prevails 
almost universally. 

In a student-centered program, con- 
cerned with the problems and interests 
and needs of the student, communica- 
tion becomes a fruitful teaching exper- 
ience. Teachers must insist, however, 
that the student take himself seriously, 
and that his problems should be worth 
thinking and writing and talking about. 
If a mature level of thinking is maintain- 
ed, students will find many avenues of 
communication provocative. 
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National Entrance Tests and Minimum Standards 


THE REPORT OF 


Early in the discussion it became ap- 
parent that a majority of the workshop 
members wished to discover what tests 
are now in use, what uses these tests 
are being put to, and whether these tests 
are an accurate measure of the skills 
and knowledge we wish to measure. For 
this reason the discussion was directed 
in such a way as to reveal current prac- 
tices and, to some extent, evaluation of 
those practices. 

A summary of the information gather- 
ed reveals that, among the twenty-two 
institutions reporting, the ACE Cooper- 
ative English Test is far the most wide- 
ly used. Fourteen use Test A (Mechan- 


ics of Expression), ten use Test B (Ef- 


fectiveness of Expression), and eleven 
use Test C (Reading Comprehension). 
Other tests used are: the ACE Psycho- 
logical Test, the Barrett-Ryan, Iowa 
Silent Reading, Iowa Colleges English 
Placement, Ohio College Ability, and the 
Purdue Placement in English. Twelve 
reported a theme, or themes, as a part 
of the testing program, three employ at 
least one speech, and several colleges use 
locally prepared tests. The more common 
uses of test results are: for exemption 
from part or all of the freshman course, 
for assigning students to remedial or 
sub-freshman work, for special ability 
grouping, for sectioning within the regu- 
lar course, for assignment to special or 
remedial reading, for counselling, and 
for measuring growth at the end of the 
course. 


Four Areas of Discussion 


The information thus assembled serv- 
ed, in the remaining workshop sessions, 


as a basis for discussion in four areas. 


1. The Concept of Minimum Essen- 
tials. Here the consensus was that the 
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concept of individual differences tends 
to invalidate the older, more rigid con- 
cept of minimum essentials as restricted 
largely to mechanics and sentence struc- 
ture. Today's emphasis upon helping 
each individual to attain his maximum 
power seems to demand more of the 
teacher of the freshman course in Eng- 
lish than striving for correctness. See 
Recommendation No. 1. 


2. Types of Remedial Work. Of the 
twenty-two colleges and universities re- 
porting, it was revealed that thirteen 
maintain some kind of sub-freshman pro- 
gram, for which three give credit; the 
remaining nine schools give remedial or 
clinical work in one form or another, 
again three of these for credit. The mem- 
bers of the workshop agreed that the 
prevalence of objective testing and the 
relatively small amount of writing done 
in some high schools, as reported by 
high school graduates, are important 
factors in assignment of large numbers of 
college freshmen to remedial work. For 
a number of reasons no conclusion can 
be drawn about the critical point on 
local or national test norms below which 
students are so assigned, but it is clear 
that that point varies widely. The re- 
ported percentage of an entering fresh- 
man class assigned to such work varies 
from five (one college) to forty-five (one 
college), with five reporting a figure of 
about twenty percent and three report- 
ing a percentage between twenty-six and 
thirty. The consensus seemed to be that 
in the future the need for more rather 
than less remedial work can be antici- 


pated. 


8. Uniformity of Standards. Discus- 
sion revealed little or no uniformity 
among the colleges represented in the 
use of test results. That this lack of uni- 
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formity in standards was a matter of 
concern to the group is revealed in one 
of the recommendations attached to this 
report. 


4, Adequacy of Present National 
Tests. Here several points emerged 
from the discussion. Perhaps most signif- 
icant was the question: Do existing tests 
accurately measure those elements in ac- 
tual student performance in the area of 
the language arts which we wish to 
measure? A good deal of doubt was ex- 
pressed about the efficacy of existing ob- 
jective tests in measuring the quality of 
student writing. It was significant here 
that twelve of the twenty-two institu- 
tions reported the use of themes as an 
additional testing device. Here also 
there was some agreement that the na- 
tional norms of the Cooperative English 
Test are perhaps now out of date. A 
good many felt the need for a national 
test which will isolate the student weak 
in English more effectively than present 
tests do. In spite of this, it was felt that 
present tests are more effective in iso- 
lating students at the two extremes of 
the scale than in determining the break- 
ing point between the middle groups, as 
between A and B, or B and C, students. 
An informal poll revealed that, in the 
opinion of the members, present national 
tests are only moderately successful in 
measuring student achievement. Mr. 
Clarence Derrick, of the Educational 
Testing Service, reported that long-range 
plans are being made for a comprehen- 
sive battery of tests that could be used 
from grade four to the graduate school. 
In this battery there would be new and 
presumably better tests in the language 
arts. He also gave as his opinion that the 
best single predictor of success in Eng- 
lish is a good aptitude test combining 
measures of verbal facility and reading 
comprehension. The efficiency of pre- 
diction, however, is increased when the 
aptitude score is supplemented by the 


score from a well-conceived English 
achievement test. Most members seemed 
to be of the opinion that of the three 
Cooperative English Tests A, B, and C, 
the one on reading comprehension (Test 
C) is the most valid measuring-instru- 
ment in the language arts. The wide use 
of national tests and the expressed dis- 
satisfaction with them were chief fac- 
tors leading to the following recom- 
mendations. 


Recommendations 


1. That the concept of minimum es- 
sentials not be limited wholly to me- 
chanics and sentence structure, but that 
it include the concept of an elementary 
ability to focus on an idea and to select 
and organize supporting material. 


2. Thatin testing programs more em- 
phasis be placed upon reading compre- 
hension test results. 


3. That the CCCC appoint a com- 
mittee to work with testing agencies in 
order to develop reading and writing 
tests, objective or non-objective, that (a) 
are based upon a broader view of mini- 
mum essentials; (b) are more effective 
instruments for diagnosing individual 
needs and for providing reliable criteria 
for sectioning; and (c) are useful in help- 
ing us to achieve greater uniformity in 
our standards. 
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NATIONAL ENTRANCE TESTS 


Marion F. Coulson, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays : 


Oreta Dawson, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown 

Willard O. Eddy, Colorado A. and M. College, 
Fort Collins 

S. T. Evans, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

L. P. Goggin, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

E. Fern Green, State Teachers College, Moore- 
head, Minnesota 


Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan 
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John V. Hagopian, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 


Frank C. Householder, Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo 


Mary C. E. Lukas, St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Wright Thomas, State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Cortland, Cortland, New York 

Eugene B. Vest, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Grady C. Watkins, Central States College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Lucile Willowby, Anderson College, Anderson, 
Indiana 


Preparation of the Composition or Communication Teacher 


THE REPORT OF 


The 1953 Workshop followed rather 
closely the questions raised by the 1952 
Workshop, “Teacher Training for Cours- 
es in Composition/Communication.” The 
following premises for the discussion 
were generally accepted: that there is a 
need for training the composition or 
communication teacher; that this train- 
ing should be given on the graduate 
level within the department of English; 
and that although it would be desirable 
for instructors of such graduate courses 
as linguistics and history of the language 
to slant their courses toward effective 
preparation of the teacher of college 
composition or communication, practi- 
cally it is necessary to have a graduate 
course with that single object in mind. 
The course, in the first instance, should 
be required of all new graduate assist- 
ants who are responsible for teaching 
sections in composition or communica- 
_ tion. The discussion then centered on 
- questions in Part IV of the report of 
last year’s Workshop.! 


I. A. Should a graduate course de- 
signed to prepare teachers of college 
composition and communication aim to 
define and inculcate principles and 


standards? The workshop agreed that 


1See “Teacher Training for Courses in Com-. 
position/Communication,” College Composition 
and Communication, III (December, 1952), 41. 
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the development of a practical philos- 
ophy of communication is desirable; that 
although there are several valid modes of 
approach, the teacher of composition 
ought to be aware of which one he is us- 
ing so that he can avoid the sort of cha- 
otic sequence so frequently found in 
college composition courses. 


B. Should such a course supply know!- 
edge of recent practices and current ex- 
periments in the teaching of composition 
and communication? By all means. 


C. Should it train in skills of class- 
room teaching? There were several rec- 
ommendations: (1) A mimeographed 
booklet distributed to the junior teach- 
ing staff could take care of such routine 
matters as getting the course started; 
(2) A recording might be taken of a 
class meeting and then discussed in an 
interview between the student teacher 
and the director of the composition pro- 
gram; (3) A “big brother” program 
might be arranged between permanent 
staff members and student teachers so 
that each student teacher could have an 
experienced mentor. 


II. What status and emphasis, if any, 
should be given in graduate instruction 
to this course? The workshop agreed 
that the course should receive graduate 
credit and that therefore the course 
should cover theory in such fields as 
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rhetoric and other areas within the 
province of communication. The course 
should be required of all candidates for 
the master’s degree in English; there 
should be no separation in the graduate 
programs for teachers and research schol- 
ars. 


III. Should certain traditional cours- 
es be modified or oriented toward such 
training? The discussion revealed that 
the orientation of existing graduate 
courses in such fields as linguistics and 
history of the language is desirable but 
perhaps unfeasible so long as senior 
staff members remain uninterested in the 
problems of teaching composition and 
communication. 


IV. Should there be any modifica- 
tion of the Ph.D. thesis in connection 
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City, Missouri 
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2Ibid. 
8Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, originally scheduled as chairman 
of this workshop, was unable to attend the 
convention. 
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with such training (i.e., to allow studies 
investigating problems in the teaching of 
composition and communication)? Yes. 

V. If part of the graduate program, 
should graduate courses in the theory of 
composition and communication orient 
students to the profession as well? Per- 
haps. 

The 1953 Workshop recommended 
that next year’s workshop center its dis- 
cussion around questions 7, 8, and 9, 
Part IV, of the report submitted by the 
1952 Workshop.? It was also recommend- 
ed that existing graduate courses aimed 
at preparing the teacher of college com- 
position and communication, such as 
those of Philip R. Wikelund at Indiana 
University and Albert Kitzhaber at the 


University of Kansas, be discussed in de- | 


tail. 


Leo Goggin, Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls 


Sister M. Gregory, De Lourdes Institute, Des 
Plaines, Illinois 

Herbert Hackett, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 


Maurice A. Hatch, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Harrison Hayford, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Lee S. Hultzen, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Albert R. Kitzhaber, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 


Strang Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York 

Robert M. Limpus, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo 

Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo 

— Mills, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
iana 

Tess Morgan, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

sao Ogle, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 

iana 

Carrie M. Stanley, State University of Iowa, 

. Iowa City 

Sigrid Stark, Purdue University Extension, 
Hammond, Indiana 

James B. Steele, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru 

Harriet Sweetland, University of Wisconsin 
Extension, Milwaukee 

Nila Turner, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

William S. Wight, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida 

Philip R. Wikelund, Indiana University, Bloom- 

ington 
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Voting upon a list of possible subjects 
supplied by the chairman, members of 
the workshop decided to discuss: moti- 
vation of students in  sub-freshman 
courses; course content; screening pro- 
cedures used to determine what students 
should be required to take, sub-freshman 
English; teaching devices; teaching pro- 
cedures. 

The following suggestions were dis- 
cussed as partial solutions to motivation 
problems: (1) exposition of the instruc- 
tor’s own friendly attitude during the in- 
troductory sessions of the course; (2) 
elimination of any suggestion that the 
student is being penalized by being 
placed in the sub-freshman course; (3) 
stress on individual attention to the 
needs of the student; (4) emphasis on 
the student’s realization of his own needs 
and deficiencies; (5) utilization of the 
first few class hours for solving morale 
problems rather than presenting formal 
course content; (6) utilization of coop- 
erative attitudes on the part of other ac- 
ademic departments; (7) whole or par- 
tial credit for the course; (8) stress on 
the integration of sub-freshman English 
with other phases of his general college 
program; (9) systems whereby better 
students could be remanded out of sub- 
freshman courses. 

The next general subject under con- 
sideration was course content. Specific 
suggestions on this subject varied wide- 
ly: (1) use of newspapers and maga- 
zines as materials for teaching; (2) use 
of books containing simpler reading ma- 
terials; (3) simple assignments in speak- 
ing; (4) compulsory conferences, especi- 
ally to obviate the need for some hand- 
book drill and to integrate the sub-fresh- 
man English work with the rest of the 
student’s program; (5) requiring stu- 
dents to keep files marking their prog- 
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ress; (6) insistence on the students’ cor- 
recting their own errors, after having 
been given grammatical instruction; (7) 
use of workbook drills only for those stu- 
dents whose need for particular drills is 
indicated by repetition of certain errors; 
(8) assignment of as much writing as 
possible; (9) examination of the stu- 
dent’s own usage, which may reveal a 
concentration of errors in only a very 
limited area, and the preparation in each 
college of a list of words frequently mis- 
spelled there, since general lists may be 
misleading; (10) preliminary instruction 
in syllabification and pronunciation; 
(11) treatment of problems of grammar 
and punctuation only when they arise, 
rather than according to the demands of 
a set course schedule; (12) early treat- 
ment of some very basic grammar, per- 
haps “functional,” especially in view of 
the limited time assigaed to the subject. 
The group made no formal indication of 
its feelings on the relative values of the 
suggestions listed above. 

The group then dealt with the ques- 
tion of the main subject matter of sub- 
freshman courses. It was said that read- 
ing ability was sometimes neglected and 
that reading should be taught. Speaking 
was recommended also, partly because 
of its value to students in relation to the 
whole of their college work. The import- 
ance of writing was strongly mentioned, 
with arguments that as much writing as 
possible should be assigned and that 
students could learn writing only by 
writing. Eventually the group agreed 
that writing was the most important part 
of the sub-freshman program. 

The following screening procedures 
for determining which students should 
take sub-freshman English were dis- 
cussed, without an expression of major- 
ity feeling: use of impromptu themes; 
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tests like the ACE; the Nelson-Denny 
and other reading tests; consideration of 
high-school grades; precis-writing exer- 
cises; individual counseling of students; 
objective tests alone. It was indicated 
that many colleges had systems for re- 
manding students back and forth from 
sub-freshman English to the regular 
courses, that various colleges gave 
placement exams well in advance of the 
registration period, that standards in 
placement examinations were often set 
arbitrarily or through budgetary consid- 
erations. A list of various placement ex- 
aminations was compiled. 


The following is a list of the most im- 
portant observations on practices gener- 
ally agreed upon during the final ses- 
sion of Workshop No. 5: (1) the per- 
centage of students in the sub-freshman 
work varied from college to college from 
as low as five percent to as high as thir- 


ty-three percent; (2) classes should be 
held to not more than twenty students, 
although instruction of large groups was 
better than nothing at all; (3) the value 
of workbook drills was doubted; (4) it 
was best to have a single instructor han- 
dle a group rather than several instruc- 
tors in rotation; (5) separating the sub- 
freshman group from the others and giv- 
ing them special instruction was the 
more common procedure; (6) the gen- 
eral practice was to charge students for 
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the course, although some colleges did 
not do so; (7) writing correctness and 
effectiveness were the chief criteria in 
judging whether or not students passed 
the course: (8) considerations of me- 
chanical sentence unity were of para- 
mount importance in sub-freshman Eng- 
lish (i.e, period fault, comma fault, 
etc.); (9) there were differences in pro- 
cedure in giving or witholding academic 
credit for the course, about three quar- 
ters of the colleges represented prefer- 
ring the latter procedure; (10) in general 
a different text was used for sub-fresh- 
man English than that for the regular 
freshman course; (11) the student who 
had passed sub-freshman English but 
who subsequently relapsed into poor 
composition habits constituted a prob- 
lem; perhaps a general re-examination 
and a remanding process general 
throughout the college, in which other 
departments assisted, would help; (12) 
there was a high correlation between the 
personnel of students in sub-freshman 
courses and those whose names appeared 
on probation lists; (13) there is uncer- 
tainty about the time at which students 
should take the sub-freshman course, 
that is, in which semester of the college 
careers. 

The group came to few conclusions. 
The over-all conclusion suggested is that 
the sub-freshman English student has 
been and will remain a problem for us. 
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Maxine Gordon, Wilson Junior College, Chica- 
go, Illinois 

_ Henderson, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
owa 

Kenneth Hoag, University of Idaho, Moscow 

John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

one Wheaton College, Wheaton, II- 
inois 

Aria D. Hunter, La Junta Junior College, La 
Junta, Colorado 

Adelaide Jones, Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri 

Alex J. Katauskas, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois 

Virginia M. Kivits, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Robert L. Lasley, Morris Harvey College, West 
Virginia 

Glenn Leggett, 
Seattle 

David H. Malone, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn 

Mrs. Cleo S. McCray, Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Ernestine A. Neff, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

— B. Nelson, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis 

Margaret M. Neville, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


University of Washington, 


Five areas were discussed: (1) a def- 
inition of the super-freshman, (2) pre- 
testing, (3) objectives of a_ special 
course, (4) the materials of the course, 
and (5) techniques of teaching the 
super-freshman. 
l. Definition 

The super-freshman should be capable 
in all areas: mechanics, reading compre- 
hension, style, usage. He should have 
scored well on a psychological test. This 
does not exclude the very bright student 
who may have been poorly trained in 
secondary school. If he can and does 
motivate himself, he may well be allow- 
ed into the superior course. One panel 
member felt that superior freshmen 
should be superior in the quality of their 
work only; they should not be expected 
to do more work quantitatively. Perhaps 
the whole problem of definition is a rela- 
tive one. The better students in any given 
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T. J. Phillips, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Kathryn Quintan, University of Illinois, Navy 
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Pauline Rosaire, Herzl Junior College, Chicago, 
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Selona Smith, Texas College, Tyler 

William D. Spring, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Josephine B. Suriano, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, New York City 
Gladys Taylor, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Beatrice S. Timmis, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

— Morton Junior College, Cicero, Il- 
inois 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Philip R. Wikelund, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

Howard Wilcox, Wright Junior College, Chi- 


cago 

Maurita Willett, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Jamye Williams, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio 

Henry L. Wilson, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


school are arbitrarily placed in a super- 
freshman section. No panel member in- 
dicated that there was such a thing as 
an absolute objective norm that could be 
used from year to year. 

Certain measuring sticks were pro- 
posed. An inquiry into the student's 
favorite subject, his extracurricular ob- 
jective, and his own analysis of himself 
might be some means of recognizing the 
superior freshman. It would be well, per- 
haps, to encourage administrators to put 
such categories on the admission appli- 
cations for the use of the English depart- 
ment. This leads into the next area of 
discussion: 


2. Pre-Testing 


It is necessary for the sake of admin- 
istration and economy to pre-test the 
freshman in order to discover the super- 
freshman before the school semester be- 
gins. The material gleaned from the 
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measuring sticks mentioned above can 
be helpful in sectioning students. Almost 
all members of the panel agreed that an 
impromptu theme written in the tradi- 
tional freshman week, or in the first 
week of school, was also necessary no 
matter what kind of pre-testing program 
was used. Some schools, however, still 
use only an objective test in determining 
student placement. The ACE, the Col- 
lege Board, and others of that kind were 
mentioned. Perhaps a combination of the 
two provides the answer. The objective 
score of the student can then be meas- 
ured against an example of his perform- 
ance. Of the participating panel mem- 
bers, nine used the objective test only, 
ten used a combination of tests, and one 
used the essay alone. Certain other fac- 
tors figure in a pretesting program. The 
student’s high school rank, his grade in 
high school English, his I.Q. score, and 
a statement by the secondary school 
principal may be used to advantage, 
though always with caution. Whatever 
data available from the student’s second- 
ary school record, plus the data obtained 
by the college testing program, plus a 
sample of his written work, may provide 
a workable, though not infallible, sec- 
tioning program. 


3. Objectives of a Special Course 


Any freshman course in English should 
be regarded as at least partially a skill 
course, no matter what level of student 
it may be concerned with. To this can 
be added the teaching of thinking and 
reading. But the delicate relationship 
that exists between writing, thinking, and 
reading cannot be fully explored. It is 
probably best to recognize it de facto, 
and concentrate on the writing process. 
Some programs recognize the super- 
freshman course as a skill course only. 
Thus, when a student reaches a certain 
score, he is exempt from one or both se- 
mesters of freshman English. In some 


cases, this would have been the last re- 
quired English course. Such a program 
reduces the number of aggregate hours 
a student takes in English. The workshop, 
on the whole, seemed to feel that this 
was a dangerous tendency. Most of the 
workshop members concluded that the 
objectives of the super-freshman course 
should be constructed in the light of the 
needs of the super-freshman student. If 
he has mastered the minimum essentials, 
the objectives of the course should be to 
take him beyond the minimum essentials. 
If he has little need for the study of 
grammar, then such study should be 
eliminated. The objectives of the course 
could then be based, for example, upon 
a sensitivity to ideas in reading that is 
already present in the super-freshman. 


4. The Materials of the Course 


Some panel members indicated that 
no set texts were used. The materials 
were drawn largely from students’ writ- 
ing and interests. One member describ- 
ed the use of a parliamentary law session 
for each classroom meeting. Most of the 
panel members used required texts; 
these, however, generally differed from 
those used by average sections. Some of 
the texts mentioned were Brooks and 
Warren, Modern Rhetoric; Thompson 
and Hicks, Thought and Experience in 
Prose; McNamee, Reading for Under- 
standing. Many panel members used 
supplementary texts: Thoreau’s Walden, 
the Iliad, and the Odyssey, to mention a 
few. 

It was refreshing to note that the em- 
phasis in the super-freshman sections was 
not on the materials of the course, but 
on the resources of the student, the atti- 
tude and methods of the teacher. 


5. Techniques of Teaching 

Many suggestions were made. The 
teacher experiences the super-freshman 
in one of two situations: (a) when the 
college does not have a sectioning pro- 
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gram the superior student finds himself 
in a heterogeneous group, (b) when the 
college does section students into ability 
groups. 

What can be done for the super-fresh- 
man when he is in mixed company? The 
danger is boredom and lack of interest. 
Briefly, he deserves special attention, 
which can be given to him in many ways. 
The traditional conference, some felt, 
was still the most effective method of ap- 
pealing to and exercising the interests 
of the superior student. He may be asked 
to work on school publications as an 
outlet for his greater talent and energy. 
A reading program supervised by the 
teacher, the technique of allowing him to 
help the instructor teach by his perform- 
ance, an extra credit program for outside 
reading—these were some ways suggest- 
ed for providing for his extra talent. 

What can be done for the super-fresh- 
man when he is in a super-freshman 
group? Various college programs were 
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described for the members of the work- 
shop. A greater amount of material, as 
well as greater speed and more effective 
writing, characterized the usual super- 
freshman program. While most workshop 
members felt that the writing of the tra- 
ditional forms of discourse (especially 
exposition) was the function of the stu- 
dent in the course, some members felt 
that an introduction to literature and 
literary criticism was a proper object of 
the course. The study of the forms of lit- 
erature was the basis of one course. Some 
discussion evolved as to the difference 
between this course and the traditional 
sophomore literature course. Most work- 
shop members agreed that the super- 
freshman should write the traditional re- 
search paper, but he should use some pri- 
mary sources if possible. The class limi- 
tation suggested for such sections in or- 
der to make techniques worth-while was 
about twenty students. This cannot be 
regarded as a hopeless ideal. 
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Robert Nossen, Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Anne Pederson, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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Use of Community Resources in Teaching Freshman English 


THE REPORT OF 


Workshop No. 7 took Irving Lee seri- 
ously.1 We moved immediately to con- 
sideration of “cases” exemplifying the 
use of community resources in the teach- 
ing of composition and communication. 
A quick overview of the kinds of cases 
directed by members of the workshop— 
folklore studies, application of Ruth 
Benedict's Patterns of Culture, linguistic 
exploration of community language hab- 
its, studies of urban-rural relations, ori- 
entation to a college campus as a new 
community demanding varied kinds of 
language use, and investigation of com- 
munication patterns in communities ex- 
periencing intergroup tensions—moved 
us first to think of definitions of “com- 
munity” as widening local perimeters to 
regional, national, and world community. 
In terms of course organization, we rec- 
ognized the possibility of starting from 
the global and working into the local 
scene, or of starting with the immediate 
observable, familiar scene and reaching 
out for applications on a regional-world 
scale. 

Key “case” for the world-to-local pat- 
tern came from the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at River Falls where a freshman 
project, taking its cues from the disci- 
plines of anthropology, opens with read- 
ing and discussion of Ruth Benedict's 
Patterns of Culture, which introduces 
students to concepts of relativity and 
symbolic representation of cultural val- 
ues. The project continues, as the work- 
shop heard, with comparison of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town in two mediums, 
print and film. From this specific case 


lIrving Lee of Northwestern University gave 
the opening keynote address of the 1953 CCCC 
Spring Meeting, “Design for Talking Together.” 
It will be published in the December issue of 
College Composition and Communication. 

2Walter J. Engler, “‘Our Town’ for Commu- 
nication Classes,” College English, Vol. 14, No. 
3, December 1952, pp. 150-156. 
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(in Lee’s sense) the freshmen move to 
examination of their own communities, 
which are largely rural centers within a 
radius of sixty miles of the college. Re- 
porting on their assessments of commu- 
nity life in their home towns takes three 
forms—a visual symbolization in a col- 
lege,? a written evaluation, and an oral 
report of ideas and values explored in 
both other forms. Additional writing ex- 
perience comes in a kind of role-playing 
activity in which students, using their 
new knowledge of varied language hab- 
its, write (as Lardner in Haircut) essays, 
stories, plays, and letters which project 
character, personality, and social status 
through language. 

As the workshop discussed this parti- 
cular use of community resources, it 
seemed to the members that a number 
of significant values could accrue from 
comparable projects: practice in the com- 
munication skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, observing, and dem- 
onstrating—plus a seventh one of read- 
ing aloud; dependence on personal ob- 
servation and independent research for 
value judgments rather than on conden- 
sations and paraphrasing characteristic 
of many assigned research papers; exten- 
sion of class activities into community 
life to establish realization that English 
isn’t over when the bell rings. 

Key case for the local-to-world pattern 
of study came from the New York State 
University Teachers College at Cortland, 
New York. Here the central disciplines 
stem from the linguistics of Bloomfield, 
Sapir, and Fries, with generous borrow- 
ing from sociology, psychology, and 
mass media research. The class, desig- 
nated for prospective teachers, starts by 
observing the variety of its own language 
habits—levels of usage, local and regional 
dialects, vocational vocabularies, mass 
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media influences, etc. With this concept 
of the “speech community” in mind, class 
groups move out with tape recorders to 
local service club meetings, stores, bus 
terminals, and the like, to record for 
later study the language habits of all 
strata of local society. Oral reports and 
written summaries clinch these observa- 
tions and interviewing practices. 


In this procedure the workshop again 
saw value in dependence on personal ob- 
servation of live language situations to 
increase awareness of the significance of 
language in human affairs. 


Between these two _ progressions, 
world-local and local-world, the work- 
shop shared additional cases in which 
community resources were utilized in 
reading, collecting, and writing up of 
local-regional folklore (in New York, 
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South Dakota, Alabama ); in examination 
of intergroup tensions through use of the 
Lasswell “formula” of Who . . . says 
What ... to Whom... through What 
medium . . . with What effect? Beyond 
these community resources several mem- 
bers reported a new kind of resource for 
the study of language in the form of stu- 
dents in the campus community who do 
not speak English as a native language— 
visiting fellows and children of displaced 
families. 

For workshop members, all these cases 
pointed toward the use of the communi- 
ty as “a language laboratory” where stu- 
dents can apply scientific techniques of 
investigation and personally discover the 
kinds of inter-relationships stressed in 
contemporary studies in anthropology, 
communications, ecology, linguistics and 
semantics. 
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Meta R. Emberger, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Ruth Furniss, Louisville Public Schools, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Jesse W. Harris, Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale 

Mary M. Hussey, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Donald Meyer, Lake Geneva Public Schools, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

Dorothy Overley, University of Kentucky, 
Northern Center, Covington 

—_ Veltman, Wheaton College, Wheaton, II- 
inois 


Status in the Profession of the Composition Teacher 


THE REPORT OF 


Because the CCCC’s Executive Com- 
mittee has already appointed a commit- 
tee to bring in recommendations on a 
national survey of composition/commu- 
nication and the status of the composi- 
tion/communication teacher, Workshop 
No. 8 tried to channel its discussions 
somewhat more than the usual workshop 
wished to do. 

The group discussed the importance of 


WORKSHOP NO. 8 


the subject. There was agreement, as one 
might expect, that status is perfectly sat- 
isfactory in some schools, especially in 
those technical institutions where most 
of the English that is taught is composi- 
tion. In such schools the composition in- 
structor has no problems of status dif- 
ferent from those of faculty members in 
other departments; promotions, for in- 
stance, come as readily to him as to any- 
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one else. The workshop recognized, how- 
ever, that a rather small number of per- 
sons are teachers of composition exclu- 
sively. 

At many schools people find them- 
selves discouraged from working in com- 
position (1) because they see promotions 
and salary increases reserved as rewards 
for work in literature, especially for re- 
search; (2) because they lack previous 
training in composition in graduate 
schools, where the attitude often is that 
composition teaching is an apprentice- 
ship to be lived through before escape 
into literature; (3) because they regard 
composition teaching as a mere proof- 
reading job that they themselves lack 
respect for; (4) because their teaching 
loads are likely to be heavier in the per- 
iod of their careers in which they teach 
composition; and (5) because respect in 
a scholarly community goes mainly to 
those engaged in literary research. 


There is of course a large variety of 
attitudes toward composition and the 
composition teacher. At one large uni- 
versity in the Middle West composition 
is taught by a corps of graduate stu- 
dents; no one above the rank of instruc- 
tor teaches freshman composition. (This 
is the institution where during the emer- 
gency of World War II an assistant pro- 
fessor objected to being put back even 
temporarily to “play in the sandpile of 
rhetoric.” ) In contrast to this is the situ- 
ation at many small and medium-sized 
schools where everyone in the depart- 
ment teaches some composition and of- 
ten the best instructors are assigned to 
composition because it is so highly val- 
ued. 


The workshop believes (1) that grad- 
uate programs (both for the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees) should provide specif- 
ic training for composition teaching and 
should encourage students to prepare 
themselves to teach composition as well 
as literature; graduate schools might 


make these improvements not only by 
adding new courses in composition 
teaching but by emphasizing the princi- 
ples of composition in works taught in 
existing courses in literature, (2) that 
the composition teacher should be rec- 
ognized as one of the chief agents in lib- 
erating the undergraduate’s ability to ex- 
press his ideas; (3) that instructors 
should be encouraged to write (in many 
fields, whether fiction or non-fiction, 
prose or poetry ) and to investigate prob- 
lems in composition teaching, and that 
such work should be regarded as highly 
as literary research and, for purposes of 
promotion, should be considered as 
equivalent in worth; (4) that all mem- 
bers of a department, regardless of rank, 
should teach composition at least oc- 
casionally; and (5) that a person who 
wants to concentrate primarily in com- 
position and make teaching it his career 
should be given equal opportunity with 
others to rise in salary and rank. 

In spite of the low regard in which 
composition teaching is often held, the 
workshop felt that there are some ways— 


however limited—in which writing is. 


gaining in prestige. Industries, for in- 
stance, sometimes find use for composi- 
tion teachers and pay good salaries to 
get them. (Industry indeed prefers train- 
ing in composition to training in litera- 
ture.) Status is also raised by organiza- 
tions and their meetings and publica- 
tions; the meetings of CCCC and the 
publication of its Bulletin are probably 
the best examples of this improvement 
in status. 

The group took up some of the prob- 
lems connected with conducting a na- 
tional survey such as the one being con- 
sidered by the CCCC Executive Com- 
mittee. A number of detailed suggestions 
were made to the committee which is 
preparing recommendations — for the 
CCCC Executive Committee. For in- 
stance, it was pointed out that in a sur- 
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vey of the status of the composition 
teacher at any given school, question- 
naires to instructors, to the departmen- 
tal chairman, and to the administration 
would need to be different. 

The workshop concluded by recom- 
mending to the CCCC the carrying on 
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Charles Adams, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Harry Crosby, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 


Discussion centered on two approach- 
es to the teaching of reading: (1) 
through group classroom instruction and 
(2) through more individualized clinical 
and laboratory procedures. 

In some colleges and universities the 
training in reading is part of a broad 
study-skills course, in others part of the 
freshman English or Communications 
sequence, and in still others a separate 
reading-skills course. Similar differences 
were found with respect to the required 
or elective or the credit or non-credit na- 
ture of the training. It was encouraging 
to note how many institutions are now 
offering credit for training in reading, 
and showing increased concern over the 
developmental needs of the average and 
superior student. 

The integrating of training in read- 
ing with other content material follows 
no set pattern. It is sometimes integrated 
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of a national survey. When completed 


and when its results were published, 
such a survey would be a source of in- 
formation on the present state of com- 
position and the composition teacher that 
would be valuable both to schools and to 
individuals. 


J. V. Cunningham, 
Charlottesville 
Ella Dute, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois 

John G. Gerrietts, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois 

T. J. Kallsen, West Virginia University, Mor- 
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Margaret M. Neville, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Grady G. Stubbs, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan 

Lucille Turner, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina 

Richard A. Wells, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


University of Virginia, 


with the teaching of organizational 
forms, deductive, inductive, or time or 
space arrangements. This combination is 
designed to take advantage of the rela- 
tionships among the various communi- 
cation skills, each tending to reinforce 
learning in the other skills areas, and is 
particularly appropriate when the train- 
ing in reading is part of the general 
training in English or Communication. 
Mention was also made of specific 
classroom techniques for improving read- 
ing rate and comprehension, for enlarg- 
ing interests, and for motivating student 
work. Discussion questions requiring the 
student to note details, get main ideas, 
draw inferences, and reach conclusions 
help students appreciate the complex na- 
ture of the reading process. Harvard 
films, reading accelerators, and daily rate 
and comprehension checks were spoken 
of as useful motivational devices. The 
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group seemed in agreement as to the im- 
portance of helping the student apply his 
newly developed skills in a practical way 
to the requirements of other courses, em- 
phasis on a definite pattern of attack be- 
ing particularly helpful. 

In some schools the clinic or labora- 
tory provides the only available training, 
students being either required or urged 
to attend. Elsewhere that training is pro- 
vided as a supplementary service to all 
students who wish to take advantage of 
it. 

At Bowling Green State University 
clinical procedures are worked out in de- 
tail. A difference of thirty points between 
the quantitative and linguistic score on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination is used as the 
basis for referring a student to the clinic. 
The student is then given preliminary in- 
terviews, fills out questionnaires, takes 
inventories, and is given silent reading 
tests. His problems are then analyzed on 
the basis of these data, consultations with 
the psychological, speech, and hearing 
clinics being also available. He may then 
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be sent to a two-hour credit course where 
he writes his own reading history, works 
out a time budget, and learns to use 
various reading skills. Every two weeks 
students share reading experiences in 
class discussions. 


The following reading materials were 
mentioned: 


Tests: Brown-Carlsen Listening Com- 
prehension Test (World Book Com- 
pany), Cooperative Reading Test (Edu- 
cational Testing Service), Diagnostic 
Reading Tests (Committee on Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests), Iowa Silent Reading 
Test (World Book Company). 


Manuals: Baker, Reading Skills (Pren- 
tice-Hall), Brown, Efficient Reading 
(D. C. Heath), Rosenthal, Hummell, and 
Leichy, Effective Reading (Houghton 
Mifflin), Simpson, SRA Better Reading 
Books (Science Research Associates), 
Strang, Study Types of Reading Exer- 
cises, College Level (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia), and 
Stroud and Ammons, Improving Reading 
Ability (Appleton-Century-Crofts ). 
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The ABC’s of the Combination of Written and Oral 
Communication 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 10 


Workshop Number 10, assigned to dis- 


cuss the ABC’s of written and oral com- 
munication, decided to begin by phras- 
ing the topic in the form of a question: 
What should be combined in a communi- 
cations course? This led various mem- 
bers of the workshop to give informative 
descriptions of what is combined in their 
particular schools, rather than to a dis- 
cussion of what should be combined. 
Fairly complete, but general, descrip- 
tions of the programs at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Stephens College, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, La Crosse State 
College, and Olivet Nazarene College 
were presented. 


After the descriptions, the group want- 
ed to rephrase the question. This time 
to: What can be combined? Here some 
agreement was reached on the follow- 
ing points with the advantages to each 
skill, resulting from the combination, be- 
ing pointed out: 


1. Techniques of transitions 
2. Diction 
3. Organization of ideas 


4. Content 
5. General communicativeness (es- 
pecially in writing) 

6. Selecting a purpose or central idea 

Next it seemed logical to consider: 
What types of assignments serve best to 
teach these skills in combination? The 
group agreed that the following were 
valuable in varying degrees: 


1. Written and spoken evaluations of 
articles and speeches of argument 
and persuasion. 

Original persuasive writing and 
speaking. 

Group Discussions of almost any- 
thing—current problems, _litera- 
ture, research projects, etc. 
Written and spoken descriptions 
of processes and giving directions. 
Written and oral reports—both 
objective and slanted. 

The research project with accom- 
panying oral reports. 

Analysis of newspapers and maga- 
zines—written and oral. 
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Though it was not the primary pur- 
pose of this particular workshop, the 
group wanted next to consider the ques- 
tion: Can persons trained in one disci- 
pline successfully teach the combined 
course? The group agreed “yes”: if the 
objectives of the course were kept at 
the ABC level in both disciplines, if the 
teacher were secure in at least one area 
(though cases of the inexperienced were 
cited as doing the best teaching), and 
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if the teacher had a “correct attitude” to- 
ward the course. 

All in all, the members of Workshop 
Number 10, for the most part, exchanged 
ideas about what has been and is being 
done in communication courses at var- 
ious institutions. Their approach through- 
out the discussions was practical rather 
than theoretical, and they were eager to 
get new ideas to test in their efforts to 
find out what the ABC’s should be. 
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F. D. Lemke, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


Thomas G. Meara, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Donald H. Minnick, North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois 


Stanley Paulson, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


David G. Pugh, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City 

Robert Roth, Chicago Teachers College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Velma Ruch, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Helen Sellers, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo 

Marjorie Spain, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Ben Strandness, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

Margaret Trautwein, Augsburg College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

C. E. Wilkinson, Peru State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 

Edith Wing, Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse 


Writing for Business and Industry 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 11 


The group approached its topic by 
gathering a list of the kinds of jobs that 
technical students might be expected to 
hold, and the kinds of writing demanded 
by each job. This list soon included some 
fifteen categories, the types of writing 
ranging from letters of application to 
editorial assignments. Very quickly it be- 
gan to be evident that the group consid- 
ered the “psychology of the writing sit- 
uation” as a factor in communication 
more essential, for purposes of the work- 


shop, than the mechanics of analysis, 
style, or organization. 

On this basis, some principles of teach- 
ing in English classes began to emerge 
for discussion. They were these: 


1. Insistence on an acceptable level 
of usage and the fundamentals of 
sentence-structure and _ current 
idiom 
Knowledge of the elements of 
good writing, such as economy, 
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completeness, accuracy, appro- 
priateness, and clarity 


Understanding of the “reader” 
and consideration of him in every 
kind of writing 


The use of raodels of both bad 
and good writing, in order to 
make a writing task specific and 
definite 


Experiment with writing clinics 
and case history techniques di- 
rected towards special writing 
tasks 


Close cooperation between the 
English staff and the technical 
staffs in handling writing assign- 
ments 


The use of non-technical and cre- 
ative materials in technical writ- 
ing courses 


As these principles were formulated, 
most of the members of the group gave 
instances of problems and solutions from 
their own experience. Extreme positions 
on these principles either no longer ex- 
ist, or simply were not represented in 
this workshop. Divergence of opinion of- 
ten boiled down to whether only the 
freshman course in composition were 
available at a particular school. Where 
only one course was given, the represen- 
tatives of the liberal arts colleges argued 
strongly for the goal of self-understand- 
ing by the student. In this process of 
understanding, works of creative litera- 
ture seemed to form a necessary part 
of the reading. Representatives from 
technical schools accepted this goal as 
desirable, but felt that even in a general 
course there could be some recognition 
of immediately utilitarian goals in writ- 
ing. 

It was pointed out that any business 
or industry which wanted forms or 
styles of writing used peculiar to itself 
should expect to set up its own in-plant 


training program. Even in specialized 
letter and report writing courses, it was 
believed that schools should place em- 
phasis on general principles of good com- 
position, supplemented by consideration 
of the use to which a particular piece of 
writing would be put. 

There was general feeling that the 
English departments had the prime re- 
sponsibility for courses in writing. Even 
as the writing specialist was coming into 
his own, it was agreed that basic princi- 
ples of good writing do exist and must be 
taught to all students. 
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Integration of High School and College Teaching of Composition 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 12 


Workshop 12, Integration of High 
School and College Teaching of Compo- 
sition, was composed of representatives 
of seventeen high schools, twenty-one 
colleges and universities, one academy, 
one publishing firm, and one profession- 
al journal. With such varied back- 
grounds, the participants brought to the 
conference table many ideas about what 
should be taught by English teachers in 
high schools and colleges and about the 
importance of integrating this teaching. 

Following the procedure established 
in other years, the workshop first re- 
viewed the conclusions of the workshops 
in 1950, 1951, and 1952. (Records of 
these workshops are to be found in the 
respective issues of College Composition 
and Communication.) Then the partici- 
pants propounded questions and topics 
for discussion at the three sessions they 
would attend. 


When the discussion began, the work- 
shop sought to clarify the function of 
the English teacher in high school. 
Should the high school aim at preparing 
the student for college English? Should 
the high school teacher seek out what the 
college teacher wants taught and then 
teach it? The workshop said “no” to 
both questions and expressed the con- 
viction that teachers of English in high 
school, like teachers of English at all 
levels, have a job of their own to do—to 
teach English as a humanity and as a 
skill. The members of the workshop 
agreed that the high school teacher 
would do well to center attention upon 
the students before them and not keep 
an eye on what he thinks is wanted by 
the college teacher of composition. The 
conclusion was that the best interests of 
the whole profession would be served if 
teachers in high school would abandon 
once for all any notion that their job is 
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primarily to prepare students for col- 
lege composition and if teachers in col- 
lege would abandon once for all any 
similar notion that they might hold about 
the function of high school teaching. Ob- 
viously, all teachers of composition in 
all schools are working toward the same 
ends. 

With that position established, the 
workshop went on to other questions. 

Question 1: Are there physical inter- 
ferences with the teaching of English in 
high schools and colleges? The partici- 
pants agreed that there are, the most im- 
portant one being the high teaching 
loads, especially in high schools. Inte- 
gration programs over the nation might 
help alleviate conditions by discussing 
conditions and passing resolutions about 
them. 

Question 2: Is there agreement among 
the teachers in high school and college 
as to what constitutes the matter to be 
taught? Assuming that teachers of com- 
position at both levels agree that one aim 
is the improvement of student writing, 
the workshop wondered whether lan- 
guage exercises might be crowding out 
of composition courses the actual writ- 
ing of papers. There seemed to be agree- 
ment that language study is a means to- 
ward the improvement of writing and 
not an end in itself; that language exer- 
cises should not be a substitute for writ- 
ing; that teachers in high school would 
help their own ends by requiring more 
writing of both planned and impromptu 
papers. 

There seemed to be fairly complete 
concurrence that matters of terminology 
will be approached slowly at both high 
school and college levels. Detailed study 
of grammatical terminology will be elim- 
inated, but basic identifications (sub- 
ject and predicate elements, etc.) will be 
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taught with other items being introduced 
and studied slowly if at all. (Reference 
was made at this point to R. C. Pooley’s 
“Forever Grammar,” Bulletin of Second- 
ary School Principals, February, 1946.) 
The approach to writing, outlined above, 
plus this approach to grammatical study 
should help the student to write so clear- 
ly that he can be understood and receiv- 
ed—in other words, he will have “com- 
municated.” If he has “communicated” 
to his audience and readers, he has used 
that English which is “good” and not 
“bad.” 


Question 3: What point of view should 
the teachers at the two levels take to- 
ward language study? Much time was 
devoted to this question, appearing as 
it did in each of the sessions. The con- 
sensus was that the teacher of composi- 
tion would do well to adopt what has 
been called the scientific or realistic 
point of view as opposed to the conven- 
tional point of view; that the teaching 
of grammar and mechanics should be 
descriptive rather than prescriptive. In 
these discussions frequent reference was 
made to such writers on language as 
Fries, Perrin, Summey, Marckwardt, 
Pooley, and Jesperson and to The Eng- 
lish Language Arts. The workshop be- 
lieved that other integration projects 
might well recommend this liberal point 
of view toward language study as a 
means of bringing into coherence the 
teaching of composition in high schools 
and colleges. 


Question 4: What qualities in student 
writing should be most valued in high 
school? In college? Assuming the im- 
plied agreement that more writing by 
students would be required at all levels 
and that this writing would include many 
short papers, it was agreed that indica- 
tions of planning and organizing mater- 
ials presented were among the desirable 
qualities. The advice of both groups of 


teachers was to have the student write 


simply on simple subjects, with simple 
standards of clarity, completeness, and 
purposeness as the goals. If time is given 
by the student to thinking about and 
limiting his subject, to sequentializing 
his materials, and to writing with a spe- 
cific purpose and a specific audience in 
mind, matters of clarity, completeness, 
and purposeness will, in part, be cared 
for. 


Question 5: Can something be gained 
for integration by having high school 
teachers criticize the writing of college 
students and college teachers criticize 
the writing of high school students? The 
workshop thought so and brought up 
some instances of reciprocal reading of 
student papers, in the integration pro- 
grams in Kentucky, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Texas. 


Question 6: Can English departments 
in both high schools and colleges elicit 
help in holding student writing to re- 
spectable standards from their colleagues 
in other departments? It was suggested 
that so-called “standards of communica- 
tion”—in terms of modern linguistic find- 
ings—could and should be discussed with 
and among fellow faculty members, re- 
questing their help in helping maintain 
such “standards.” 

Question 7: Should the many-paged 
investigative paper be assigned in high 
school? The college teachers doubted 
that such a paper should be assigned in 
high school or even in freshman compo- 
sition in college, but the high school 
teachers presented the convincing argu- 
ment that such a paper—utilizing as it 
does the acquisition of techniques that 
are important not only in college but in 
life as well—was important, especially 
for those students who would not go to 
college. 

The workshop accepted this argument 
and recommended that the high school 
teachers do some work with investiga- 
tive papers and hoped that mere length 
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would not be a substitute for trustwor- 
thy investigation. In addition, it was in- 
dicated that a study by the pupil of him- 
self and of his own potentials was and 
would be a fit subject for investigation 
or research as well as the other more 
commonly accepted subjects for “re- 
search.” 


Question 7: What effect upon the 
teaching of English can be observed as 
the result of the progression, uninter- 
rupted by failures, from the grades to 
‘college? The college teachers felt that 
the practice of passing students regard- 
less of their progress in language profi- 
ciency results in lowered standards in 
reading, speaking, and writing, and the 
high school teachers agreed in the main. 
But the plain fact is that the practice is 
with us and is likely to remain. An ex- 
tension of integration of the teaching of 
English in high schools and colleges is 
one way of helping the situation. 


These questions, of course, are only 
a few of the many posed. The discus- 
sions were full and sober. There was 
much give and take in the discussions 
with some points being vigorously up- 
held and attacked. Not infrequently a 
vigorous supporter of an idea modified 
his views. In general, the sentiment of 
the workshop seemed to be that the 
questions and their discussions resulted 
in much benefit. This led to the convic- 
tion that integration programs should be 
extended to all states. 

In review, the workshop devoted it- 
self to these matters: It was agreed by 
the college teachers that they desired the 
high school teachers of composition to 
require more planned and impromptu 
writing, and this all along the way. The 
high school teachers agreed that more 
writing by students was desirable but 
suggested that they were requiring more 
writing than their students were admit- 
ting to when questioned by their college 
teachers. In general, all agreed that the 


type of writing should be, for the most 
part, expository in nature. 


Among those matters interfering with 
better teaching of composition and, con- 
sequently, with better integration of ef- 
fort, the workshop agreed, were these: 
too few teachers teach too many stu- 
dents; high school teachers have too 
many extracurricular activities, especi- 
ally in the smaller schools; there are too 
many teachers of composition who do 
not understand the importance of de- 
scriptive as opposed to prescriptive lan- 
guage study—in short, too many teachers 
ill-equipped for the teaching of compo- 
sition; there is too little study by Eng- 
lish teachers of modern linguistic find- 
ings and suggestions; there is too little 
attention paid by other faculty members 
to upholding reasonably decent stand- 
ards; and there is too little help and di- 
rection from the colleges as to what 


should be taught in high school. 


The workshop urged that English 
teachers take the “integration bull” by 
the horns and do something about sched- 
uling, teacher loads, the assigning of 
more writing, untrained teachers, and 
other related matters. This could be ac- 
complished by discussion of the mat- 
ters within departments, between de- 
partments, within schools, and between 
high schools and colleges. Something 
could be accomplished by bringing these 
matters to the attention of high school 
and college administrators on a national 
scale by utilizing their respective pro- 
fessional journals. An unrelenting and 
an integrated attack over a period of 
time might produce results. 


Colleges should take the initiative in 
cooperating with high schools by ar- 
ranging meetings between staffs, but if 
they do not, the high schools should ar- 
range such meetings. (College teachers 
present indicated that they were eager 
to cooperate, but sometimes were reluc- 
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tant to push the matter because of the 
charge that colleges want to dominate 
the secondary school program.) Cooper- 
ation between high school and college 
staffs might extend practices already in 
operation here and there of exchanging 
student papers and arranging for ex- 
changing teachers. 


In addition to those integration pro- 
grams already reported by workshops at 
other CCCC meetings (see previous re- 
ports in College Composition and Com- 
munication), this workshop calls at- 
tention to these programs: 


1. Kentucky. In 1952, the University 
of Kentucky, in cooperation with 
six other Kentucky colleges and 
some twenty-odd Kentucky high 
schools, developed a program of 
integration of effort in teaching 
composition. 


Illinois. The April, 1953, issue of 
the Illinois English Bulletin re- 
ports on efforts at integration in 
Illinois. 


The New England Quarterly 
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Chairman: Stewart S. Morgan, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station 


Co-Chairman: Robert H. Carpenter, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
(absent because of illness) 


Secretary: James H. Mason, Indian Springs 
School, Helena, Alabama 


Co-Secretary: David Cameron, Evanston Town- 
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School, Chicago, Illinois 

Ruth B. Bozell, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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lege, Kalamazoo 

G. C. Camp, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

Clarence Clifford, Scott-Foresman Co., Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mrs. Jenny Cohler, Von Steuben High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Mary David, Villa Maria Academy, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Carl R. Dolmetsch, Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


(Fall, 1952) has an article on in- 
tegration in New England. 


Texas. The Conference of College 
Teachers of English and the Tex- 
as State Teachers Association co- 
operate in sponsoring annually 
eleven workshops in as many 
geographical areas of the state. 
Each workshop deals with the 
problems of standards and of in- 
tegrating the efforts of high 
schools and colleges in improving 
student writing. The secretary of 
the central committee is Dr. Mar- 
garet Lee Wiley, East Texas State 
College, Commerce. 


Roosevelt High School, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, sends out from and 
for its seniors a questionnaire to 
a list of colleges requesting infor- 
mation about college courses in 
composition. It uses the replies 
in helping seniors prepare them- 
selves for college English. 

6. The workshop heard various re- 
ports of projects in integration 
that are about to be launched. 


WorksHop No. 12 


Wilma R. Ebbitt, College, University of Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Kenneth C. Ettner, Elgin Community College, 
Elgin, Illinois 

George P. Faust, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

Morris Finder, Dunbar Trade School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

W.N. Francis, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Charles H. Green, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

Ruth Henline, Illinois State Normal University, 
Bloomington 

Elsa Henzel, Marshall High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Max T. Hohn, Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 

Mrs. Susan Holden, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 

J. N. Hook, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Medeed P. Hulow, Marshall High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Victor W. Koepsell, Eel River-Perry Schools, 
Huntertown, Indiana, and Indiana University 
Center, Fort Wayne 
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Mrs. Gladys Kronsagen, Glenbard High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

Ellendore Lampton, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

Merrilee Mather, Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston 

Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Rutgers University, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Dora May Mitchell, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, 

io 

Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Frank Ross, The English Journal, Chicago, II- 
linois 


Elizabeth H. Rusk, University of Illinois, Ur- 


ana 

Lucile Schieling, Morton Junior College, Ci- 
cero, Illinois 

Edith E. Shepherd, University of Chicago Latin 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Parmeta J. Simpson, Phillips High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Irwin J. Suloway, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Isabelle Swatts, Roosevelt High School, East 
Chicago, Indiana 

Helen G. Todd, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Father Ferdinand Ward, St. Louis Preparatory 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Mass Media of Communication 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 13 


.Douglas Waples and Kenneth Adler 
of the University of Chicago Division of 
Social Sciences were listed technically as 
chairman and co-secretary respectively 
of the workshop on mass media of com- 
munication, but they made it clear from 
the outset that they felt they could be of 
greatest value by serving in the role of 
resource persons or consultants. 

Dr. Waples opened the workshop by 
indicating that he felt his primary con- 
tribution should be a description of the 
graduate program in communication at 
the University of Chicago, after which 
he would turn the meeting over to the 
co-chairman, David White. He described 
the formation of the University of Chi- 
cago “Committee on Communication,” 
of which he is chairman, outlined the 
purposes of the Committee, and explain- 
ed the program it has established. The 
Committee does not grant degrees but 
provides a field which may be selected 
by students in several departments or 
schools as part of their program leading 
to a Master's or Doctor's degree. 

Mr. Adler, who teaches the core se- 
quence offered by the Committee, fol- 
lowed Dr. Waples with additional com- 
ments on the program at Chicago and 
on objectives of study and research in 


the area of communication in general. 
Among the objectives he suggested such 
problems as the economic organization 
of the mass media, their effect on society 
and special groups, and the way in which 
meaning is communicated at the mass 
media level. As possible questions for 
consideration by the workshop, he sug- 
gested the following: 


1. What techniques of communica- 
tion research can we use effec- 
tively in freshman courses? 


2. How can we guard against gener- 
alization and oversimplification in 
the conclusions of our students? 


8. To what extent can mass media 
material be used in the Freshman 
English classroom? 


4. To what extent is the formal in- 
telligence a college freshman re- 
ceives reinforced by what he reads 
or hears over mass media? Is there 
a conflict between mass media 
and formal intelligence? 


5. Is there such a thing as a critical 
reading skill? If there is, what 
specifically is it that a critical 
reader does which the casual read- 
er does not do? 
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6. How can our students be taught 
to make better use of existing 
mass media in their personal lives? 


7. How can we guard against the 
danger that the student, in learn- 
ing to reserve judgement and 
read critically, will come to re- 
gard the search for truth as too 
hopelessly complex and become 
cynical? 


During the second session, with Mr. 
White serving as chairman, it was sug- 
gested that each member of the work- 
shop give a brief description of what 
was being done with mass communica- 
tion in the freshman courses of his col- 
lege, and also suggest the problems 
which he felt were especially pertinent. 
The individual contributions revealed 
that approximately one-third of those at- 
tending the workshop were interested in 
incorporating material on the mass 
media in their own programs but had 
not actually done so as yet. For the rest, 
activities ranged from occasional dis- 
cussion of the local newspaper to the 
more complete programs at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, where a full quarter’s 
work is built around the study of the 
mass media. One of the most interesting 
individual reports in this section of the 
meeting was a description by Mrs. 
White, wife of the co-chairman, of how 
a freshman class she was teaching had 
had an opportunity to compare a Life 
magazine report on Formosa with a first 
hand oral report by a student in the col- 
lege from Formosa. The discrepancies 
between the two reports were startling, 
she said, and yet they could scarcely 
have been recognized by a well-trained 
reader unless he had such first-hand 
knowledge to check against the maga- 


zine report. 


The reports and problems suggested 
by individual members at the second ses- 


sion indicated that there was general 
agreement that mass communication 
media should be studied as part of the 
Freshman English sequence. However, 
there was no clearly recognizable pat- 
tern of agreement as to the techniques to 
be used or of the specific objectives to 
be attained. 


During the third session, Mr. Adler 
demonstrated a content-analysis tech- 
nique which he and some colleagues at 
the University of Chicago had develop- 
ed. The technique was described as a re- 
finement of the more widely used quan- 
titative analysis approach in an effort 
to bring in some measurable aspects of 
qualitative analysis as well. All members 
of the workshop brought in copies of 
The Chicago Tribune for that morning. 
Some members brought in both early 
and late editions for comparison, and 
also copies of other morning papers 
such as The Chicago Sun-Times, The 
New York Times, and The New York 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Adler selected a 
story on the Congressional investigation 
of the ex-wife of Senator Douglas and of 
an Ohio State University scientist, for- 
merly of Chicago, Professor Darling. He 
analyzed the story in detail for loaded 
words and evidence of slanting, and he 
showed how the position given to the 
story (it appeared on an inside page), 
the emphasis in the lead, and so on, 
would be compared with treatment of 
the same story in other papers in order 
to rate the story on a scale that would 
indicate the degree of political bias it 
contained. 


This demonstration, which most of the 
workshop members seemed to feel was 
of practical value to them, occupied most 
of the final session, and there was not 
sufficient time for formulating any set 
of general conclusions about mass media 
in the freshman course before adjourn- 
ment. 
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COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 13 


Chairman: Douglas Waples, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

Co-Chairman: David White, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Secretary: William Donnelly, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Co-Secretary: Kenneth P. Adler, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Sister M. Amarella, St. Francis College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Orville Baker, Northern Illinois State College, 
DeKalb 

James W. Byrd, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville, Tennessee 

Mollie Cohen, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Claude Coleman, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Richard J. Crohn, New American Library 

Mildred F. Cross, Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Paul L. Evett, Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant 

Roscoe Faunce, Graceland Junior College, La- 
moni, Iowa 

Louis Hasley, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 


Eleanor Hoag, Southwestern College, Win- 


field, Kansas 

Barry Marks, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

D. E. McCoy, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

George McElroy, Indiana University, Gary Cen- 
ter, Gary 

Ray Mizer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana 

Joseph Pattison, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 

Dorothy L. Sheldon, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Eunice H. Smith, St. Cloud State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Anna Lee Stensland, Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Jane W. Stedman, University of Chicago (stu- 
dent), Chicago, Illinois 

Helen Stevens, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Warren I. Titus, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Beverly White, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Arthur Wormhoudt, St. Cloud State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Clinical Aids to Freshman English 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 14 


The first session of this workshop was 
devoted entirely to descriptions by each 
panel member of the nature of their 
communication programs and the nature 
of the clinical aids that were available to 
them at their respective institutions. The 
programs described varied considerably 
in respect to clinical aids; they ranged 
from a situation in which improvement 
services were extensive and available 
outside of the regular course to a situa- 
tion in which few aids were available 
and those that were had to be utilized in 
the regular classroom. 

Following the descriptions, the mem- 
bers of the panel considered the follow- 
ing problems: 


I. How can remedial programs be 
staffed? The following possibilities were 
suggested: graduate assistants, the regu- 
lar instructor, any instructor in the col- 
lege, or any part-time help. None of 


these suggestions were found to be de- 
sirable, however; this was due to either 
the person’s lack of time or lack of train- 
ing or both. Most of the members felt 
that the problem involved doing a sell- 
ing job to administrations in order to get 
funds for this special problem. Extra in- 
structors should be hired who not only 
are trained for the job but whose time 
will be devoted to the job. 


II. For the small college, is it neces- 
sary to have separate clinics or may the 
individual instructor handle the prob- 
lems? The members agreed that the in- 
structor should not handle the severe 
speech problems that arise. It was felt 
that the teacher may handle the other 
problems but that a more desirable ar- 
rangement would be to provide the de- 
partment with a special staff member 
who would be trained. 


III. Should grades and credit be giv- 
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en for the clinical work? Three points of 
view were presented. First, improvement 
or clinical work should be graded. A 
criticism of this method was that no ele- 
ment of penalty should be associated 
with the improvement program. Also, it 
was felt that there is no adequate basis 
on which improvement grades can be de- 
termined. Second, improvement work 
should not be graded but should be in- 
fluential in the determination of the regu- 
lar communication course grade. This 
method appeared more acceptable to the 
members of the panel; however, much of 
the same criticism still pertains. The 
third method and the one deemed to be 
the most advantageous to the student 
was that improvement or clinical work 
should not be graded and no credit 
should be given. 


IV. What devices or techniques can 
be utilized in the improvement of read- 


PARTICIPANTS IN 


Chairman: Frederic E. Reeve, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


Co-Chairman: Amy H. Dale, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Secretary: Davis A. Scott, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Co-Secretary: Jerome Kovalcik, Champlain 


College, State University of New York, 
Plattsburg 


T. R. Cogswell, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Walter J. Engler, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls 

E. E. Foelber, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Marvin M. Fisher, General Motors Institute of 

Technology, Flint, Michigan 
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ing and/or writing? Several mechanical 
devices were suggested: the Harvard 
films and tachistoscope were especially 
recommended for reading improvement; 
the opaque projector was recommended 
as being very useful in teaching writing 
and also reading. Even more important 
than the mechanical devices suggested 
were the teaching techniques suggested 
by the members. The relationship among 
reading, writing, and speaking was 
stressed; the recommendation was made 
that each class assignment should include 
all three of the channels of communica- 
tion, rather than just one. 


V. What should be done for the stu- 
dent who has a speech problem? The 
consensus was that, although the com- 
munication instructor may be able to 
handle some of the speech problems, the 
best policy would be to refer the stu- 
dent with the speech disorder to the 
speech clinic or improvement service. 


Ruth Anderson Maxwell, James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois 

Carl 8S. McClain, Olivet Nazarene College, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois 

Joseph McKee, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo 

Vivian Newport, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Tllinois 

C. H. Scaer, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Illinois 

Gracia T. Sheldon, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Carrie E. Stanley, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Carl J. Stratman, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois 

— C. Tillman, University of Illinois, Ur- 
ana 

Ina H. Unglesby, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

R. D. Williams, Wisconsin State College, Su- 

perior 
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The English Language Arts 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 15 


Workshop No. 15 met to consider 
Volume I of the N.C.T.E. Curriculum 
Series, The English Language Arts. The 
discussion was primarily concerned with 
the relation of Freshman English to the 
basic philosophy of the book, the rec- 
ommended integrated courses, and the 
statement of goals. As the discussion 
progressed, the following ideas became 
dominant. 

The developmental philosophy of The 
English Language Arts faces squarely 
the issues of a student-centered or a sub- 
ject-centered curriculum; the goal of 
growth or of mastery in an area; and the 
problem of evaluation in terms of 
growth. If the teachers of English accept 
the philosophy of growth with its stress 
on individual differences and integrated 
courses, college English departments 
will need to reconsider the training of 
teachers and provide a much richer back- 
ground than the one which is now pro- 
vided. Although better tests are needed 
to prove scientifically that integrated 
courses are superior, those who have 
had experience with them feel that they 
are the preferred type of course. The 
teachers of integrated courses in Fresh- 
man English, like those of the standard 
courses, are responsible for writing skill, 


PARTICIPANTS IN 


Chairman: Rachel Salisbury, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee 

Co-Chairman: J. W. Ashton, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

Secretary: Jane Dale, Oregon College of Ed- 
ucation, Monmouth 

Co-Secretary: Alfred Ames, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Alvin Almer, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

Sister Marie Ancille, Ottumwa Heights Col- 
lege and Academy, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Paul M. Bechtel, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

K. C. Bennett, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


but they approach it as only one medium 
in the whole communication process. 
These teachers feel that integrated or 
broad courses are superior because they 
help the student see relationships; they 
are more challenging to both the teacher 
and the student; and they require con- 
tinual study and growth on the part of 
the teaching staff. 

The stated goals in The English Lan- 
guage Arts are goals for youth to be 
achieved through all aspects of educa- 
tion and must be viewed relatively in re- 
lation to the college English curriculum. 
The teacher of Freshman English is di- 
rectly responsible for some of them, but 
only to a limited extent for others, and 
then indirectly in many instances. Read- 
ers must keep in mind that the book, as 
the first volume of the series, is con- 
cerned with all levels from the kinder- 
garten through college, and any study 
of it must consider that fact. Final evalu- 
ation for any level must await the forth- 
coming volumes in the series; Volume IV, 
The College Teaching of English, is now 
in preparation. 

The English Language Arts, a stimu- 
lating book to most and a provoking one 
to some, represents a philosophy toward 
which all education seems to be moving. 
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Joseph E. Brewer, Baldwin Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 


Lillian M. Budge, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 


J. Hal Connor, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb 

Mrs. J. Hal Connor, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb 

Sister Mary David, Villa Maria Academy, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Arthur E. Diesing, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois 

Matthew Evans, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

Robert J. Greef, Central Missouri State, War- 
rensburg 
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oe T. Griebling, Kent State University, Kent, 

Ohio 

Harvey R. Goslee, Ronald Press, New York 
City 

Janet Jansen, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

Falk S. Johnson, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Herbert C. Kalk, Wilson Junior College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

R. A. Miller, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

David H. Minnick, North Central College, Na- 
perville, Illinois 

Joseph Pattison, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York, New York 


The workshop began with a discus- 
sion of an article by co-chairman John 
Fisher, “On Attitudes toward Language 
Study,” which suggested reasons for stu- 
dent resistance to language study. The 
group decided that it would first have 
to agree on the function of a freshman 
writing course before it could analyze 
the freshman. It was generally agreed 
that such a course should be not only 
remedial (in the sense that it repair any 
inadequacies in the student’s use of 
“standard” English), but that it should 
also enlarge the student’s understanding 
of language and his ability to use it for 
communication and for self-expression. 
It was also felt that, since a person’s lan- 
guage activity is an integral part of his 
behavior, the growth of the student's in- 
tellect and personality was a proper con- 
cern of the instructor of freshman writ- 
ing, and that therefore such courses 
should not be narrowly vocational but 
rather fashioned to fit into the general 
education or humanities program, with 
proper allowance for the purpose of the 
school and the type of student it has. 
The workshop then returned to the 
psychology of student writing. It was 
pointed out that a child’s natural inter- 
est in language gives way at puberty to 
interest in abstract thought, and that any 
attempt to make an adolescent self-con- 
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The Psychology of the Student: How He Learns to Communicate 
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Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 

Howard Sawatzky, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

Lucille Schilling, Morton Junior College, Ci- 
cero, Illinois 

David C. Sheldon, University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension, Milwaukee 

Helen Siml, Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIli- 
nois 

Gerald H. Thorson, Augsburg College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Helen G. Todd, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 

Illinois 


scious about his use of language must 
necessarily upset his equilibrium. The 
problem is intensified by the fact that, 
since one’s writing is felt, sub-conscious- 
ly, to be a projection of one’s self, the 
traces of a correcting and instructing 
pencil are not only resented but often 
even resisted as a personal attack. The 
group found no solution to this problem 
other than the instructor’s constant 
awareness of it and his attempt to bal- 
ance an optimum amount of self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the student (to 
further his improvement and his increas- 
ing awareness of how language can be 
used successfully) against a minimum 
amount of student inhibition and resist- 
ance. 

Other related problems were dis- 
cussed. It was suggested that some of the 
college man’s resistance to freshman Eng- 
lish may be due to the fact that the 
greater maturity of the girls in high 
school enables them generally to write 
better than do the boys and that the 
college male’s shying at a writing course 
may be a manifestation of his desire to 
avoid a situation in which he has not 
been able to compete successfv!'y. The 
suggestion was made that a student who 
is particularly inhibited might dictate 
his first few themes to overcome his re- 
sistance to writing. It was further noted 
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that our time accentuates the problem 
(the more complex society gets, the 
greater the need for and the more com- 
plex is communication); that sometimes 
we offer the student modes of handling 
complex ideas when he is not yet cap- 
able of such complex thinking; that pol- 
ished communication and having some- 
thing to say are not necessarily concomi- 
tant attributes and that encouraging 
either or both to different degrees in dif- 
ferent students (to say nothing of as- 
signing a grade) causes difficulty; that 
our moral attitude toward language, 
with emphasis on “right” and “wrong,” 
causes emotional involvements in the stu- 
dent; that mass education inevitably 
makes the solving of these problems 
more difficult. 


The workshop then discussed methods 
of motivating the student which might 
help in overcoming some of these ob- 
stacles. It was generally agreed that the 
student’s greatest use of language be- 
yond that of satisfying his personal needs 
(for which his mastery has always been 
quite satisfactory) is to achieve status: 
to gain entry into a group, or to climb 
in a group of which he is already a mem- 
ber. If he is not conscious of this func- 
tion of language, it can easily be brought 
to his attention and perhaps be used as 
a motivating factor in awakening his in- 
terest in matters of usage. It was also 
felt that the instructor should impress 
upon the student the facts that adequate 
use of language is necessary in a demo- 
cratic society which places a premium on 
intelligent participation in all phases of 
social activity and that business and in- 
dustry are eager for people who speak 
and write well. If the student can be 
made to understand that his ability to 
use language may well be an important 
factor in his personal success, such an 
understanding may provide powerful 
motivation. In this connection it was 
pointed out that since society has foisted 
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upon the English instructor the teaching 
of a standard of speech and writing, we 
would do well to be realistic about the 
problem and encourage the student to 
be realistic about it also. Some members 
of the workshop felt that requiring a 
student to keep a tally sheet of his errors 
would encourage him to be aware of his 
writing problems and thus more critical 
of his own writing. 

The group felt that it was important 
to help the student to evaluate his own 
growth and needs in communication and 
made several suggestions to that end. 
Conferences were thought to be extreme- 
ly helpful for this purpose, although it 
was recognized that when the instructor 
goes beyond the normal two or three 
conferences per student per semester the 
demand of such activity on his time is 
prohibitive. It was also suggested that 
the instructor’s not assigning grades for 
the first three or four themes would en- 
courage the student to be critical of his 
own work, as would reading themes 
aloud (with proper precautions taken to 
hide the identity of the author) for class 
criticism. 

At the final meeting of the workshop, 
Mr. Robert Havighurst was the resource 
person. With his help, the group dis- 
cussed how the student's personality and 
his personality problems affect his writ- 
ing and the subjects he should write 
about. By means of case studies, Mr. 
Havighurst explained what he felt were 
the three personality factors necessary to 
effective communication: 


1. Observation: awareness of exter- 
nals, of what is going on in the 
world around one. 


2. Insight: intellectual awareness of 
other people; being able to pre- 
dict what other people will do. 


3. Empathy: (a non- intellectual 
trait) putting one’s self in the 
place of others in feeling; being 
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able to feel as another person 
feels. 


While a year’s instruction in English 
probably cannot modify these deep-laid 
factors to any great extent, the group 
agreed that an instructor might well 
guide a student’s reading, writing, and 
speaking so as to capitalize on the strong 
points the student has and strengthen his 
weak points. Many schools, it was point- 
ed out, assign autobiographical papers 
either as part of the testing program 
which every student goes through after 
entrance or at the beginning of the year 
in freshman English. Some members of 
the workshop felt that such material 
would be useful to the iustructor in un- 
derstanding and assigning topics for the 
student. No agreement could be reached 
on whether the student should write per- 
sonal narrative (it was particularly rec- 
ommended by some as a good way to 
start the semester ). Some members of the 
workshop argued strongly for this ap- 
proach (largely on the grounds that the 
student is more interested in his own 
problems than in anything else); and, 
others argued just as strongly against it 
(largely on the grounds that the student 
is too emotionally involved in his own 
problems to be able to see them objec- 
tively or write coherently about them). 
As a possible solution of this dilemma, 
the group also discussed having the stu- 
dent write about subjects related to his 
personal problems (i.e., problems of hu- 
man relations) as a way of assuring ob- 
jectivity and at the same time keeping 
the writing within the area of the stu- 
dent’s strongest interest. 

From this discussion there arose the 
problem of the frequency with which the 
English instructor is called upon to act 
as student counselor because of his pe- 
culiar position (ie., frequent confer- 
ences, often personal subject matter of 
themes, close relation between the stu- 
dent’s writing and his intellectual and 
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emotional maturity and development). 
Many members of the workshop ex- 
pressed concern not only over the 
amount of time this unofficial counseling 
consumed, but also over the responsi- 
bility involved, particularly since few 
English instructors have the training nec- 
essary for such counseling. Mr. Havig- 
hurst suggested that the English teacher 
could be a sympathetic audience for a 
student who wants to talk or write about 
personal problems and that as long as 
the teacher refrained from telling the 
student what to do he would probably 
do no harm and might do some good. 


Mr. Havighurst also pointed out that 
in handling adolescents it is wise to let 
them know within what limits they are 
to function and then give them consid- 
erable freedom within those limits. Cer- 
tain minima of communication skills, for 
example, might well be set up as neces- 
sary of attainment. Mr. Havighurst felt 
not only that adolescents need some 
standards to work for, but also that if 
adults do not set standards the young 
people think that they do not care. 


The following topics were recommend- 
ed for student writing because they are 
within the realm of the student’s exper- 
ience and interest: 


1. A news-letter to be sent to the 
student’s high school advising the 
seniors there what it is like to en- 
ter college and how best to pre- 
pare for it. 


2. Letters to college authorities an-' 
alyzing various aspects of the 
curriculum and_ extra-curricular 
activities and making recommen- 
dations for changes (here the 
student could be asked to put 
himself in the place of the re- 
cipient of the letter in order to 
judge best what approach to 
take). 
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8. Letters to the college paper on 
student problems, and 
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4, Letters to the local papers on cur- 
rent problems. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 16 


Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Co-Chairman: John H. Fisher, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 


Secretary: Mary Elizabeth Fowler, Connecticut 
State Teachers College, New Britain, Con- 
necticut 


Co-Secretary: Hans Gottschalk, Wisconsin 
. State College, Eau Claire 


A. B. Becker, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo 

John F. Choitz, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois 

Doris Conklin, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Robert Cristin, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

Edith M. Eicher, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

William B. Eley, American Book Company, New 
York, New York 

~ Ferguson, Wheaton College, Wheaton, II- 
inois 

Lizette Van Gelder, Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 

James R. Green, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania 


Ruth G. Van Horn, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Willis C. Jackman, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

L. < King, Muskingum College, New Concord, 

io 

Charles R. Lawrence, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Verna L. Newsome, Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee 

Lucille A. Nobbs, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

James U. Rundle, American Book Company, 
New York, New York 

Mary Louise Savage, Lincoln University, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri 

Herbert Slusser, The College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Wright Thomas, State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York 

Beryl E. Whitney, University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension, Kenosha 

E. K. Williams, De Pauw University, Greencas- 
tle, Indiana 

Arthur Wormhoudt, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 


CCCC Bulletin Board 


Readers of both College English and 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion will have noted, or should note, that 
the business offices of these magazines, 
as well as of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, are now at 8110 
South Halsted Street, Chicago 20, Illi- 
nois. April College English reported: “A 
relocation of the joint office has been 
imminent for some time. A fire on Feb- 
ruary § made an immediate move neces- 
sary ... There has, of course, been some 
interruption of work, with consequent 
delays in service. No business records 
were lost except a small file of work in 
progress used by several people and 
necessarily kept on a desk. Except for 
two or three pamphlet publications, busi- 
ness is now proceeding as usual.” 

If, by any chance, any CCCC mem- 


bers or any colleagues that CCCC mem- 
bers know about have missed or are 
missing receiving any copies of College 
Composition and Communication, a note 
to the Chicago office should straighten 
the matter out, to which office any other 
business correspondence should also be 
sent. Editorial matters should, as in the 
past, be sent to the Editor of CCC, Uni- 
versity Hall, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


A regional conference dealing with 
“The Freshman Course in English” was 
held at Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on Saturday, April 11, with 
twenty-eight people attending from six 
colleges in Ohio and Pennsylvania: Ge- 
neva, Hiram, Mount Union, Slippery 
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Rock, Westminster, and Youngstown. At 
the morning session, “Descriptions of 
Three Approaches to the Freshman 
Course” were given as follows: “Separ- 
ate Presentation of Composition and 
Speech,” Carle B. Spotts, Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College; “The Course 
Presented Under the Special Conditions 
of an Intensive Program,” John L. Davis, 
Hiram College; “Speech and Composi- 
tion Combined in a Single Course,” Hu- 
bert C. Howard, Youngstown College. 
At the afternoon session, “The Implica- 
tions for the Freshman Course of the Re- 
cent NCTE Publication, The English 
Language Arts,” the subjects and speak- 
ers were: “Its possible effects on pri- 
mary and secondary English instruc- 
tion,” Kenneth Harris, Slippery Rock; 
“Its attitude toward college English in- 
struction, particularly on the freshman 
level,” Amy Charles, Westminster Col- 
lege; “What position shall college teach- 
ers take towards it and the other studies 
in the series?” Karl W. Dykema, Youngs- 
town. Considerable discussion followed 
both the morning and afternoon talks. 


The February, 1953, issue of The Jour- 
nal of Engineering Education is the an- 
nual yearbook of the American Society 
for Engineering Education. It lists 
among other information the names of 
147 institutional members, some dating 
back to 1913. Those who participate— 
there were 49—in either the Engineering 
College Administrative Council or the 
Engineering College Research Council 
pay an annual membership fee of $35.00. 
Those who participate—there were 98— 
in both councils pay an annual member- 
ship fee of $50.00. The annual report of 
the ASEE shows that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, $6,661.00 was receiv- 
ed from this source; for the year ending 
June 30, 1952, $8,105.00; and for the year 
ending June 30, 1953, an estimated $9,- 
600.00. 
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“Your committee feels strongly that 
there should be fewer set subjects drawn 
from literature and more theme subjects 
from the daily life and experiences of 
the student, for the reason that the stu- 
dent’s spontaneity in the earlier years 
of his college course, does not naturally 
play about subjects taken from litera- 
ture. Professor Carpenter of Columbia 
writes: ‘Theme subjects are taken almost 
entirely from matters lying within the 
student’s experience. We have not se- 
cured good results from making the 
work in literature the basis of composi- 
tion.” Of the colleges sending informa- 
tion on this point, Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell, Institute of Technology, Brown, 
Williams, Tufts, Amherst, Vassar, and 
Wellesley report that theme subjects are 
practically all taken, in the earlier years 
of the courses, from subjects based on 
the student’s experience. 

“The greatest need in college instruc- 
tion in English, as in secondary schools, 
is a larger teaching staff in order to se- 
cure more time for personal conference 
. .. The conference is as necessary to the 
instructor in English as the laboratory to 
the instructor in science.”—Report of the 
Committee on Methods of Teaching and 
Study, The New England Association of 
Teachers of English, 1902 (yes, 1902!). 
Quoted from The English Leaflet, 
March, 1949. 


Let us remember, and let us tell our 
colleagues in our own institutions and 
elsewhere, to begin planning now to at- 
tend— 

The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
CCCC will be in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 4, 5, and 6 (Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday), at the Jefferson Hotel. As in 
the past, there will be general sessions, 
panel discussions, and workshops. 


Designed for and limited to circula- 
tion among Indiana University students, 
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“Career Opportunities for Majors in Eng- 
lish” was published (May, 1953) in 
mimeographed form by the Department 
of English at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Containing twenty-two 
pages, the booklet discusses preparation 
of the English major for and opportuni- 
ties in such fields as advertising, sales 
promotion work, and editing; typing, 
stenography, and general office work; 
business leadership; civil service; com- 
bined pre-law programs; library science; 
secondary teaching; teaching English at 
the college level; professional writing; 
and the book publishing business. 

The following is the material given in 
the section on “Opportunities in Adver- 
tising, Sales Promotion Work, and Edit- 
ing for the A. B. Graduate”: 


“For students who graduate with the 
A. B. degree there are careers in business 
for which training in English with a con- 
centration in writing is particularly us- 
able. These include many types of adver- 
tising, sales promotion work, and editing. 
In February each year an “Aptitude Ex- 
amination for Advertising’ is sponsored 
by the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies for young men and 
women considering advertising careers. 
- The examination is given to attract high- 
calibre people to the advertising busi- 
ness. The examination tests aptitudes for 
advertising planning and merchandising, 
copy writing, advertising research, radio 
and television production, etc. In addi- 
tion to these fields, if a student has abil- 
ity in writing, many interesting types of 
sales promotion and editorial work are 
open to him. Christian K. Arnold, the 
head of the publications department of 
the U. S. Naval Civil Engineering Re- 
search Laboratory, Port Hueneme, Cali- 
fornia, explains that ‘majors in English 
make better editors than do technically 
trained men simply because their train- 
ing is broader, giving them a better gen- 
eral understanding. Editors at this lab- 
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oratory, for instance, must work with re- 
ports concerning research in almost ev- 
ery branch of engineering, as well as sev- 
eral of the fields of pure science. The 
broad background of the major in Eng- 
lish becomes, in such cases, an asset 
rather than a liability.’ Nearly every 
large business or manufacturing house 
has a trade journal which requires staff 
editors skilled in writing. For these and 
similar positions, along with his literature 
courses a student should take work in 
advanced writing, and the basic courses 
in psychology, marketing, and advertis- 
ing. 

Note: A brief article, “New Openings 
for English Majors,” by Cecilia H. Hend- 
ricks of Indiana University, appears in 
the September 5, 1953, issue of School 
and Society, pages 75 and 76. It adds de- 
tails to the brief summary given above. 


“Graduate study in technical writing 
is to be offered by Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute beginning with the next col- 
lege year [1953-1954]. The degree of 
master of science is to be awarded on 
satisfactory completion of two semesters 
of work. Courses are designed to develop 
clear, grammatical, and interesting writ- 
ing on technical subjects. The English 
department is to direct the program. The 
Rensselaer master’s degree in technical 
writing is believed to be the first offered 
in this particular field."—The Journal of 
Engineering Education, January, 1953. 


If you have heard of but have not seen 
the British publication, The Use of Eng- 
lish, here are a few pertinent facts about 
it: 

Published quarterly, in February, May, 
September, November. 

Now in fifth year—Volume V, No. 1 
will appear in November. 

Published by Chatto and Windus, 40 
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William IV Street, W. C. 2, England. 

Editor: Denys Thompson; Assistant 
Editor, J. H. Walsh. 

Number of pages in each issue, about 
60. Page size: 54% x 81 inches. 

Annual subscription, 12 s. 6 d., includ- 
ing postage. 

Unfortunately for the American col- 
lege teacher, the magazine is designed 
mainly for the British “public school” 
English teacher. As a headmaster writes 
in the Summer, 1953, issue: 


“Except for The Use of English there 
is to my knowledge no systematic way 
whereby the teacher of English in a 
British school can learn what his col- 
leagues in other schools are attempting or 
can pass on methods and devices which 
he himself has found useful. Certainly, 
such features as ‘Useful Lessons,’ ‘Set 
Books,’ and ‘Criticism in Practice’ must 
be among the most welcome sections of 
the magazine. Apart from their immed- 
iate practical value, they help to cure 
that feeling of isolation, which may 
daunt the teacher who feels that his 
struggles are unshared and unappreci- 
ated. The Use of English—except for oc- 
casional excursions into the Training Col- 
lege field—concentrates on teaching in 
the Schools: to the University teacher a 
medium for the exchange of accounts of 
teaching methods at that level might well 
seem disparaging as well as otiose. We 
regard our dons as scholars first and 
teachers second: a notion that they ser- 
iously considered their teaching methods 
would be as shocking to many of their 
students as it would be to themselves. 
We stress the responsibility of the stu- 
dent to ‘find out for himself’; we don’t 
expect his teacher to make it easy for 


This same article, however, is a com- 
prehensive and favorable review of “The 
Exercise Exchange” inaugurated at Ben- 
nington College, Vermont—“a co-opera- 
tive enterprise designed to encourage the 
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communication of ideas and an exchange 
of pedagogical devices among teachers 
of literature [and written composition] 
in colleges and in secondary schools.” 


It is the belief of many directors and 
specialists in composition that no effec- 
tive teacher of composition can live and 
be happy by teaching one kind of com- 
position alone. An assignment or two in 
literature can make a good composition 
teacher better, as at least one class in 
composition can benefit tremendously 
both a teacher of literature and his com- 
position students. Even within the fresh- 
man year there is variety in composition: 
the writing laboratory, the subfreshman 
course, the regular course, the advanced 
course, and also courses in communica- 
tion (writing, speaking, reading, listen- 
ing) when these are offered also with 
the “traditional” work. Advanced levels 
of composition include creative writing, 
journalism courses, short story writing, 
biography, article writing, reports, and 
business letters. Those who are interest- 
ed in the last two mentioned will find in- 
valuable a membership in the American 
Business Writing Association, $3.00 a 
year, 428 David Kinley Hall, Urbana, Il- 
linois; such membership brings eight is- 
sues (about sixteen to twenty standard- 
size mimeographed pages) each academ- 
ic year of the ABWA Bulletin, containing 
miscellaneous information of interest to 
teachers of such composition. 


With the current semester, changes in 
freshman and sophomore English re- 
quirements at The George Washington 
University are designed to help students 
recognize truth in reading and writing 
and avoid being swayed by slogans or 
false propaganda. The sequence of re- 
quired courses in English is as follows: 
composition in the first semester of the 
freshman year; modern literature in the 
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second; traditional and historical back- 
grounds of literature in the first semester 
of the sophomore year, and composition 
in the second semester of that year. The 
scheduling of a composition course at 
the end of the sophomore year is design- 
ed to assist the practice of composition 
against a background of literature, ec- 


onomics, history, and science studied dur- 
ing the first three semesters of college. 
Composition will be taught not only as a 
tool of expression but in terms of giving 
attention to the reasoning process, the 
nature of evidence and emotional appeal, 
the finding of truth both in writing and 
reading. 


Luncheon and Annual Business Meeting 
CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Friday, November 27, 1953 


Los Angeles, California 


(during annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English) 


Presiding: T. A. Barnhart, Associate Chairman, CCCC 


Panel Discussion: Freshman Texts in the Light of Linguistics 
Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota, Chairman 
William Matthews, University of California at Los Angeles 
L. M. Myers, Arizona State College 
Paul Roberts, San Jose State College 
C. V. Wicker, University of New Mexico, Moderator 
Francis Christensen, University of Southern California, Recorder 
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